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I 

The Motivation Behind This Work 



This book is not one with a political agenda. It is meant neither 
to support nor to critique any contemporary regimes or policies . 1 
Indeed, the driving force behind this work is much greater and more 
important than that. It has to do with, first, the religion of Islam as 
preached by the Prophet (peace and blessings of Allah be upon him) 
himself and, second, with the honor and rights of an individual 
Muslim, Muhammad ibn Abdul-Wahhaab. 

The name Muhammad ibn Abdul-Wahhaab (and 
correspondingly “Wahhabis” and “Wahhabism”) has been heard quite 
often throughout both the Muslim and non-Muslim worlds during the 
past two centuries. In reality, ibn Abdul-Wahhaab is not a man who is 
“shrouded in mystery.” His writings, as well as the writings of his 
closest students and descendents, are well-known and easily available 
today in virtually any part of the world. Although he is not shrouded 
in mystery what has been said about him over the years has definitely 
been filled with both fact and fiction. 

Muhammad ibn Abdul-Wahhaab was both a fellow human 
being and a fellow Muslim. As such, he has the right to be studied in 
an impartial and objective manner. That is, he has the right to a “fair 
trial.” No matter how much one may oppose his teachings, one does 



1 This means that many issues that are bandied about today must be considered 
beyond the scope of this particular work. However, once the critique of certain 
policies is tied into Muhammad ibn Abdul-Wahhaab and what is called 
“Wahhabism,” then one is no longer speaking about the critique of a certain 
country, people or group today. Now one is speaking about principles related to 
the religion. One then has to study whether those principles are truly part of 
Islam or not. If it is concluded that Muhammad ibn Abdul-Wahhaab was truly 
following the way of the Prophet (peace and blessings of Allah be upon him), 
then the attacks upon ibn Abdul-Wahhaab are also attacks on the Prophet 
(peace and blessings of Allah be upon him) and the way of life he preached. For 
a Muslim, obviously, this makes this topic of utmost importance. In fact, it is 
incumbent upon Muslims to defend the honor and truth of their religion, their 
prophet and their brethren. 
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not have the right to wrong him. Indeed, the Prophet (peace and 
blessings of Allah be upon him) has warned, 

“Wrongdoing [shall be] darkness on the Day of Resurrection.” 
(Recorded by al-Bukhari and Muslim.) When speaking about another 
person, such as ibn Abdul-Wahhaab or his followers, one should 
remember the Prophet’s teaching, 



“All of a Muslim is inviolable to every other Muslim, with respect to 
his blood, wealth and honor.” (Recorded by Muslim.) One must also 
be cautious of the Prophet’s warning, 

“Beware of the supplication of the wronged for between him and 
Allah there is no barrier.” (Recorded by al-Bukhari and Muslim.) 
Even if one wants to argue that ibn Abdul-Wahhaab and his followers 
are not to be considered Muslims, one should be wary of speaking 
untruths about them. A narration recorded by Ahmad specifically 
states, 



“Beware of the supplication of the wronged, even if he be a 
disbeliever, for before it there is no barrier [that is, between it and 
Allah], ”1 

In all cases, impartiality, objectivity, scholarly integrity and 
fairness are to be expected from any Muslim. This must be true even 



1 Record by Ahmad. According to al-Albaani, this hadith is hasan. According to 
Hamzah Ahmad al-Zain, its chain is hasan. However, it should be noted that 
Shuaib al-Arnaaoot, et al., simply say that its chain is weak. See Muhammad 
Naasir al-Deen al-Albaani, Saheeh al-Jaami al-Sagheer (Beirut: al-Maktab al- 
Islaami, 1988), vol. 1, p. 84! Hamzah Ahmad al-Zain, footnotes to Ahmad ibn 
Hanbal, aTMusnad (Cairo: Daar al-Hadeeth, 1995), vol. 10, p. 495! Shuaib al- 
Arnaaoot, et al., footnotes to Ahmad ibn Hanbal, Musnad aTImaam Ahmad 
(Beirut: Muassasah al-Risaalah, 1997), vol. 20, pp. 22-23. 
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when dealing with one’s enemies or one’s opponents. Allah has 
clearly instructed, 
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“O you who believe! Stand out firmly for Allah, as just witnesses; and 
let not the enmity and hatred of others make you avoid justice. Be just: 
that is nearer to piety. And fear Allah, for Allah is well- acquainted 
with all that you do” ( al-Maaidah 8). Allah also says, 
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“O you who believe! Stand out firmly for justice, as witnesses to 
Allah, even as against yourselves, or your parents, or your kin, and 
whether it be (against) rich or poor. Allah is a better protector to both 
(than you). So follow not the lusts (of your hearts), lest you avoid 
justice. And if you distort your witness or decline to give it, verily 
Allah is ever well- acquainted with all that you do” ( al-Nisaa 135). 

The above hadiths and verses should make any true believer 
shiver from speaking about others with words that are based on 
falsehood or filled with unfair or unjust statements. 

In this work, an attempt has been made to present a fair and 
accurate presentation of the life and teachings of Muhammad ibn 
Abdul- Wahhaab. To accomplish this goal, conclusions were derived 
based only on the most historically and logically reliable, accurate, 
substantiated and proof-based sources -be they from Muslims or non- 
Muslims. 
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II 

The Life of Muhammad ibn Abdul-Wahhaab 

Najd from the Time of the Prophet (peace and blessings of Allah be 
upon him) until the Time of Muhammad ibn Abdul-Wahhaab 1 

Muhammad ibn Abdul-Wahhaab hailed from the land known 
as the Najd of al-Yamaamah. There is a difference of opinion 
concerning the exact limits of this Najd. Most commonly, though, it is 
described as being bordered by the Mountains of Shammar or by the 
Great Nafood Desert to the North, Hijaaz to the West, the desert land 
known as the “Empty Quarter” to the South and al-Dahnaa and al- 
Ahsaa to the East. 2 

Two other terms of note concerning that area are al-Aaridh and 
al-Yamaamah. (1) The term al-Aaridh (6 0&) Hfehas an old and a new 
meaning to it. The old meaning is that it refers to the Mountain of al- 
Yamaamah (Tuwaiq) lengthwise, which stretches from the North of 
Najd to its south, more than one thousand kilometers. The more 
modern usage is the area of al-Shuaib in Huraimilaa to the North until 
al-Kharaj or Riyadh and its surrounding areas to the South. This is the 
meaning of it when used by Muhammad ibn Abdul-Wahhaab. Hence, 
it is simply one portion of Najd. _ 

(2) Al-Yamaamah (©ITfe^lis the heart of the entire Arabian 
Peninsula. Najd forms only a part of it. It includes what is currently 
called Najd as well as the land of Sudair (which includes al-Ghaat and 
al-Zilfi), the land of al-Washm, the land of al-Hautah and al-Hareeq, 
the land of al-Aflaaj and the land of Waadi al-Duwaasir. 3 (In previous 
times in Islamic history, this term included even more area than that.) 



1 The religious situation in Najd at the time of Muhammad ibn Abdul-Wahhaab 
will be dealt with in detail in the following chapter. 

2 Abdul-Muhsin ibn Baaz, Rasaail aTImaam Muhammad ibn AbdiTWahhaab al- 
Shakhsiyyah- Diraasah Daawiyyah (RiyadlnDaar Ishbeeliyaa,2000),vol.l,p. 36. 

3 See Abdul-Muhsin al-Baaz, vol. 1, pp. 39-40. 
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The political situation since the time of the Prophet (peace and 
blessings of Allah be upon him): At the time of the appearance of 
Islam, the leadership of al-Yamaamah was in the hands of Hoodhah 
ibn Ali al-Hanafi and Thumaamah ibn Athaal al-Hanafi. The Prophet 
(peace and blessings of Allah be upon him), while sending letters to 
different rulers calling them to embrace Islam, sent Sulait ibn Amr to 
these two rulers. These two had a very strong negative reaction to the 
invitation. In fact, Hoodhah continued to reject the message and died 
as a disbeliever. On the other hand, Thumaamah seems to have 
embraced Islam sincerely. 

During “the Year of the Delegations”, the delegation of the 
Tribe of Haneefah came to the Messenger of Allah (peace and 
blessings of Allah be upon him) and embraced Islam. With respect to 
their wealth and their people, they were a source of strength for Islam. 
However, Musailamah al-Hanafi apostatized and claimed to be a 
prophet. Abu Bakr sent an expedition against them, headed by Khaalid 
ibn al-Waleed. They were able to defeat Musailamah and his 
supporters, thus restoring the land to the control of the Muslim state. 
Islam spread in the land. The Islamic governments gave it proper care 
and attention during the time of the rightly-guided caliphs, the 
Umayyads and the beginning of the Abbasids. 1 

The later Abbasids paid very little attention to this land, 
perhaps due to its lack of economic resources. Over time, it was part 
of the Abbasid caliphate in name only, with virtually no influence 
exerted by the caliphate over Najd. This phenomenon was also true for 
other parts of the Muslim world. This led to political separation and 
even revolutions. In 252 A.H. 2 , Ismaaeel ibn Yoosuf revolted in the 
Hijaaz. The followers of Ismaael and his brother Muhammad al- 
Ukhaidhir were known as the Ukhaidhiriyoon (| 3 They were 

of the “moderate Shiite,” known as Zaidis. 3 They ruled over Najd until 
they were defeated by the extremists Baatinite Qaraamitah in 317 
A.H. 



1 Abdul Muhsin ibn Baaz, vol. 1, pp. 50-51. 

2 Concerning the dates, “A.H.” stands for “after Hijrah,” while “C.E.” stands for 
“Christian Era.” 

3 In their call to prayers, they would say, “Muhammad and Ali are the best of 
men. Come to the best of deeds.” See Mirfat bint Kaamil Usrah, Ihtisaab al- 
Shaikh Muhammad ibn Abdil-Wahhaab (Riyadh: Daar al-Watan, 1998), p. 24. 
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After the defeat of the Ukhaidhiriyoon until the time of 
Muhammad ibn Abdul-Wahhaab, there appeared no unified rule over 
the land of Najd, such that historians paid that land but scarce 
attention. During the Ninth and Tenth Hijri Centuries, the Tribe of 
Jabar, the rulers of the Eastern part of the Peninsula, continually 
fought against the Bedouin tribes of Najd, mostly due to those tribes’ 
raids on tribes loyal to the Tribe of Najar or attacks on trade caravans. 
The Tribe of Jabar did exert enough control over parts of Najd that the 
historian al-Samhoodi referred to them as the “chiefs” of Najd. 1 
However, after the killing of Muqrin ibn Zaamil al-Jabari at the hands 
of the Portuguese in 928 A.H., each small local ameer would control 
his own people with no greater or more unified force in place. 2 Thus, 
by the time of Muhammad ibn Abdul-Wahhaab, Najd fell under the 
control of the small states and rulers coming out of Bahrain or small 
emirates in the area. 

The Ottomans had been the seat of the Islamic Caliphate for 
some time by the Twelfth Hijri Century. In 923 A.H., when the 
Ottomans conquered Egypt, the Hijaz was added to their control, 
having been under the control of Egypt. The Ottomans wanted to 
spread their control further, partially to counter the expansion of the 
Portuguese. They gained control over Yemen and al-Ahsaa. Najd then 
became virtually surrounded by areas under Ottoman control. 

In reality, though, the Ottomans never gave much thought to 
Najd and had no influence over Najd. In fact, an Ottoman government 
document recorded by Yameen Ali Effendi in 1018 A.H. (1609 C.E.) 
shows that the Ottoman state was divided into thirty-two “states” or 
“provinces.” Of those, fourteen were Arab “states”; however, Najd 
was not included among them. 3 The historian Ameen Saeed wrote, 
“Every Shaikh or Ameer [in Najd] had complete independence in 



1 See Abdullah al-Saalih al-Uthaimeen, Al-Shaikh Muhammad ibn Abdul- 
Wahhaab'- Hayaatuhu wa Fikruhu (Riyadh: Dar aHJloom, n.d.), p. 9. This work 
is based on ahUthaimeen’s Ph.D. thesis from Edinburgh University in 1972. 

2 Abdul Muhsin ibn Baaz, vol. 1, p. 51. 

3 Saalih ibn Abdullah al-Abood, Aqeedah alShaikh Muhammad ibn Abdil- 
Wahhaab alSalaSyyah wa Atharuhaa fi al-Alim alTslaami (Madinah: 
Maktabah al-Ghurabaa al-Athariyyah, 1996), vol. 1, p. 41. 
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running his land. He would not recognize the Turks nor would the 
Turks recognize him.” 1 

It is true that in some parts of Najd, the names of the Ottoman 
caliphs would be invoked in the Friday Sermons, but beyond that there 
was virtually no contact between the two. In fact, due to other internal 
and external problems, the Ottomans had to give up control of both 
Yemen and al-Ahsaa. (In al-Ahsaa, the Tribe of Khaalid revolted 
against them in the year 1050 A.H. 2 ) In sum, as Yassiliev described it, 
“Central and eastern Arabia became virtually independent from the 
Turks at the beginning of the seventeenth century when riots and 
sedition spread throughout the Ottoman empire.” 3 Concerning foreign 
intervention and control (such as by the Persians, Portuguese, British 
and French), he later states, “Thus around the time that Wahhabism 
emerged, Arabia had largely been left to itself for several decades.” 4 

There were other attempts to bring Najd under political 
control. In particular, the Sharifs of the Hijaaz and the Tribe of 
Khaalid in al-Ahsaa attempted to dominate the land. They were able to 
sometimes gain control over portions of Najd. In particular, the Tribe 
of Khaalid had a stronghold in the Mount of Shammar in the North 
and also the Ameer of al-Uyainah seemed to recognize their authority 
in a small way. However, as a whole, these attempts were essentially 
unsuccessful and Najd continued without any strong governing force. 5 

By the Twelfth Hijri Century, Najd was divided into many 
small and independent “city-states,” each having their own ameer 
(passed down through the family) and being completely independent 
of the other states. 6 Al-Uyainah was under the control of the Family of 



1 Quoted in Abdul-Azeez al-Abdul-Lateef, Daawaa aTMunawieen li-Dawah al- 
Shaikh Muhammad ibn AbdikWahhaab ■ Ardh wa Naqd (Riyadh: Daar al- 
Watan, 1412 A.H.), p. 236. 

2 Al-Uthaimeen, Al-Shaikh Muhammad, p. 11. Abu-Hakima gives the year as 
1080 A.H. and states that in reality Ottoman rule in al-Ahsaa also had been 
only nominal. See Ahmad Mustafa Abu-Hakima, History of Eastern Arabia- 
The Rise and Development of Bahrain, Kuwait and Wahhabi Saudi Arabia 
(London: Probsthain, 1988), p. 39. 

3 Alexei Vassiliev, The History of Saudi Arabia (New York: New York University 
Press, 2000), p. 59. 

4 Vassiliev, p. 60. 

6 Abdul-Muhsin ibn Baaz, vol. 1, pp. 53-54. 

6 In addition, many cities had their own mutawwas (YPtlOclZThis is a word that 
has been bandied about quite a bit in the Western press of late, especially since 
the Gulf War. This was a common term and position that existed before the 
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Muammar (probably the strongest family in the region), al-Diriyyah 
under the Family of Saud, Riyadh under the Family of Dawaas, Haail 
under the Family of Ali, al-Qaseem under the Family of Hujailaan and 
the north of Najd under the Family of Shubaib. As a whole, the larger 
Tribe of Tameem was the strongest as many of its family branches just 
mentioned ruled many cities. Unfortunately, these different “city- 
states” often engaged in merciless feuds, devastating raids, plunder, 
battles and skirmishes, many times for very trivial reasons . 1 

The social situation: The Najdi society had Bedouins and city 
dwellers, with Bedouins making up the majority of the inhabitants . 2 
Most of the people were from Arab tribes. Some were originally non- 
Arabs (coming through slavery or via Hajj caravans). Najd was still 
very much a tribal society. It was also, to a great extent, a lawless 
society, wherein blood feuds and raids were commonplace. The 
Bedouin tribes had their chiefs, often times chosen for his ability to 
preserve the tribe under harsh desert conditions. These tribes would, in 
general, look down upon the city dwellers. The city folk had their 
ameers (or rulers). Although hereditary, this position was usually 
taken by force or assassination and held via oppression . 3 

The economic situation: Economically the area was very poor 
in comparison with many other parts of the Muslim world at that time. 



time of Muhammad ibn Abdul - Wahhaab. Different cities, such as al-Diriyyah, 
Tharmadaa, ahMajmaa and elsewhere were known to have their mutawwas 
and on occasion Muhammad ibn AbduhWahhaab would write to them. In fact, 
Sulaimaan ibn Suhaim, ibn Abdul - Wahhaab’s staunch opponent, was a 
mutawwa of Riyadh. This term referred to the educated or semi - educated 
person who taught the general masses and ignorant people although he himself 
may not have been a scholar. It also refers to anyone who adheres to obedience 
to Allah and has taken on a position of a religious nature, such as Imam, caller 
to prayer, judge and so forth. It comes from a root meaning, “volunteering,” 
wherein the person voluntarily takes on these responsibilities. See Abdul - 
Muhsin ibn Baaz, vol. 1, p. 137. 

1 AhUthaimeen, AlShaikh Muhammad, pp. 13 - 15; Abdul Muhsin ibn Baaz, vol. 

1, p. 52; Vassiliev, pp. 60 - 63. 

2 AbduhMuhsin ibn Baaz, vol. 1, p. 56. 

3 AHJthaimeen, AlShaikh Muhammad, pp. 11-12! AbduhMuhsin ibn Baaz, vol. 
1, pp. 41-42. AhUthaimeen (p. 15) describes the Bedouin tribes who chose their 
leaders based on ability as being more “democratic” than the city dwellers. He 
also notes that, for many reasons, the Bedouin chiefs were fairer and more just 
than the city ameers. One possible reason for that was the fact that the city- 
dwellers’ wealth is stationary and therefore he has to or is willing to put up 
with more injustice than the Bedouin, who can move with all of his possessions 
easily. 
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The land itself had very little to offer (although farming and livestock 
were their main sources of income). Furthermore, the harshness of the 
area did not lend itself to being a great trade route, although some 
trade routes did pass through it (such as the route from Yemen to 
Iraq). Difficult economic conditions can contribute greatly to 
problems of political stability, as different groups resort to various 
means to support themselves, such as raids against other tribes or 
against any caravans that may be passing through the area. The 
situation was made worse in the face of small or unequal amounts of 
rain driving people to look for other sources of income . 1 

The Family of Muhammad ibn Abdul- Wahhaab 



Muhammad ibn Abdul- Wahhaab comes from the well-known tribe 
ofTameem, mentioned in the hadith: 




Abu Hurairah said, “I have continued to love the Tribe of Tameem 
ever since I heard three statements from the Messenger of Allah 
(peace and blessings of Allah be upon him) about them. I heard him 
say, ‘They are the strongest of my Nation against the dajjaal (anti- 
Christ).’ When their Zakat came, the Messenger of Allah (peace and 
blessings of Allah be upon him) said, ‘This is the zakat of my people.’ 
Aishah had a slave-girl from them and he said, ‘Free her for she is 
from the descendants of Ismaaeel.’” (Recorded by al-Bukhari and 
Muslim.) 

Many authors trace Muhammad ibn Abdul- Wahhaab ’s lineage 
all the way back to the early Arab Adnaan. For the purposes here, it is 



1 Al-Uthaimeen, AlShaikh Muhammad, pp. 12-13! Abdul-Muhsin ibn Baaz, vol. 
1, p. 49. 
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sufficient to state that he was Muhammad ibn Abdul- Wahhaab ibn 
Sulaimaan ibn Ali. 1 

Muhammad ibn Abdul-Wahhaab was born in al-Uyainah in 
1115 A.H. (1703 or 1704 C.E.) 2 into the Family of Musharraf of the 
tribe of Tameem. Since the Tenth Hijri Century, this family was 
known for its religious scholars and leaders. 3 

Muhammad’s grandfather Sulaimaan ibn Ali was probably the 
greatest scholar in Najd during the Eleventh Century. He was the 
judge of al-Uyainah and the religious reference concerning disputed 
fiqh issues for the other scholars in the area. His students included his 
sons Abdul Wahhaab, Ibraheem and Ahmad. 4 Ibraaheem was a 
scholar in his own right, writing a number of works and traveling to 
different areas to give religious rulings. However, he lived most of his 
life close to his brother Abdul Wahhaab. 5 Ahmad ibn Sulaiman and 
Ibraaheem’ s son Abdul Rahmaan were also known to be scholars. 6 

Finally, Muhammad’s father Abdul-Wahhaab was also a 
scholar and a judge in al-Uyainah. He was specialized in fiqh and 
wrote some books on various fiqh topics. However, his status as a 
scholar never reached the level of his father Sulaimaan. 7 Muhammad 
ibn Abdul-Wahhaab’ s older brother Sulaimaan was also known to be a 
serious student. 

Al-Uthaimeen notes that not much is stated in the early 
writings concerning the economic situation of Muhammad’s family. 
He states that since Muhammad’s father and grandfather were both 
judges, they should have been receiving decent wages, most likely 
being among the “upper middle class,” having enough wealth for 
Muhammad’s needs to be met and to allow him to concentrate on 



1 For a discussion of some of the mistakes concerning the lineage of Muhammad 
ibn Abdul-Wahhaab, see ahUthaimeen, AlShaikh Muhammad, p. 23. 

2 Many authors, especially many Western authors, made errors concerning both 
the date and the place of Muhammad ibn Abdul- Wahhaab’s birth. For a review 
of their statements, see ahUthaimeen, AlShaikh Muhammad, p. 25, fn. 3. 

3 For examples of such scholars, see ahUthaimeen, AlShaikh Muhammad, p. 24. 

4 AhUthaimeen, AlShaikh Muhammad, pp. 24-25. Also see Abdullah al- 

Bassaam, Ulamaa Najd Khilaal Sitta Quroon (Makkah: Maktabah al-Nahdhah 
al-Hadeethah, 1398 A.H.) vol. 1, p. 26. 

6 AbBassaam, vol. 1, p. 26. 

6 AbduhMuhsin ibn Baaz, vol. 1, p. 71. 

7 AhUthaimeen, AlShaikh Muhammad, p. 25. 
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learning at an early age . 1 Abdul-Muhsin ibn Baaz further noted that, 
since Muhammad grew up in a family with religious prestige, he 
probably also benefited from those who came to the house from 
outside areas to discuss issues of a religious matter and the students 
who came to learn from the local judge . 2 

Thus Muhammad was bom into a family well-known for its 
devotion to knowledge and learning. Most likely, this laid down a firm 
foundation for his future advances in learning and his dedication to the 
faith. In addition, the sources also state that he was very intelligent 
and had a strong memory. They describe him as not liking to waste his 
time in the games that the other children played. He memorized the 
Quran by the age of ten . 3 He studied with his father who was very 
impressed with his abilities, saying that he has benefited from his son 
Muhammad on some points . 4 He reached puberty around the age of 
twelve and his father found him qualified to be the Imam for the 
prayers and appointed him as such. His father then married him off at 
the age of twelve (not an uncommon age at that time and place) and 
gave him permission to perform the Hajj . 5 (He performed the Hajj, 
went to Madina, where he stayed for two months, and then returned to 
al-Uyainah.) 

Ibn Abdul- Wahhaab studied Hanbali fiqh with his father. In 
addition, he used to study books of tafseer (Quranic commentary) and 
hadith, as well as books on tauheed (Islamic monotheism ). 6 He was 
known both to have a good memory as well as being quick in 



1 Al-Uthaimeen, Al-Shaikh Muhammad, p. 25. 

2 Abdul-Muhsin ibn Baaz, vol. 1, p. 72; aHJthaimeen, AlShaikh Muhammad, p. 
27. 

3 Hussain ibn Ghannaam, Tareekh Najd (Naasir al-Deen al-Asad, ed., 1982), vol. 
1, p. 75. Husain ibn Ghannaam (d. 1225 A.H./1810 C.E.) was a Maliki scholar 
originally from al-Ahsaa region. He observed the development of Muhammad 
ibn Abdul-Wahhaab’s call from its inception and was a follower of ibn Abdul- 
Wahhaab. The first volume of his work on the history of Najd, Raudhah al- 
Afkaar wa al-Afhaam, reproduces many of ibn Abdul-Wahhaab’s own writings 
and letters. The second details the battles that took place from 1159 A.H. (1746 
CE) to 1797. This work provides the best first-hand information concerning the 
life of Muhammad ibn AbduTWahhaab. The edition used here is that edited by 
Naasir al-Deen al-Asad, wherein he has modernized ibn Ghannaam’s flowery 
wording and has also rearranged some of the work’s parts. 

4 This statement from Muhammad’s father has been reported on the authority of 

Muhammad’s brother Sulaimaan in ibn Ghannaam, vol. 1, p. 75. 

6 About the letter that his father wrote about him, see ibn Ghannaam, vol.l, p.75. 

6 Al-Uthaimeen, Al-Shaikh Muhammad, p. 28. 
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transcribing . 1 In particular, he was drawn to the books of Ibn 
Taimiyyah and ibn al-Qayyim . 2 He personally transcribed many of the 
books of ibn Taimiyyah, and some of those manuscripts are still in 
existence at the British Museum . 3 The influence of those two great 
scholars on him became very obvious in his own writings and letters. 
Most likely it was through their works that he developed his great 
insight into the meaning of tauheed (Islamic monotheism) and the 
other aspects of beliefs, an insight that many who simply study fiqh 
may be lacking. This study must have made it very clear to him that 
the affairs of the Muslims around him were not proper in the light of 
the clear teachings of the Quran and Sunnah. However, the time was 
not yet for him to openly rebuke the wrongs that he had seen. That 
would have to come after he matured as a scholar and an individual. 
Hence, there is no clear sign that he took any major steps of reform in 
al-Uyainah during those early years . 4 Instead, he first sought to 



1 Ibn Ghannaam, vol. 1, p. 76. 

2 The early sources are not clear as to exactly when ibn Abdul-Wahhaab was first 
exposed to and influenced by the teachings of ibn Taimiyyah and ibn al- 
Qayyim. Some say it was early in his life while in Najd while others state that 
it was after venturing to Hijaz or Basra. Abu Sulaimaan discusses this 
question in detail and concludes that he was first exposed to them in his youth 
while in Najd, as they were greatly respected scholars of the Hanbali past and 
the Najdi scholars had good connections with the Hanbali scholars of Syria. See 
Abdul-Wahhaab Abu Sulaimaan, “Khasaais aTTafkeer aTFiqhi ind aTShaikh 
Muhammad ibn AbdiTWahhaab’’ in Buhooth Nadwah Dawah al-Shaikh 
Muhammad ibn Abdil-Wahhaab (Riyadh: Muhammad ibn Saud Islamic 
University, 1991), vol. 1, 383-390. In any case, the influence of ibn Taimiyyah 
upon ibn AbduTWahhaab can be seen in many ways, in particular in ibn 
AbduTWahhaab’s writings. Much of ibn AbduTWahhaab’s abridgement of aT 
Insaaf is actually ibn Taimiyyah’s conclusions. Furthermore, in volume 
thirteen of ibn AbduTWahhaab’s collected writings, there is an entire work 
(which has been recently published on its own) consisting of the issues in which 
Muhammad ibn AbduTWahhaab summarized ibn Taimiyyahs’s views from ibn 
Taimiyyah’s various writings. This work touches upon topics such as tafseer, 
aqeedah, fiqh and so forth. See See Muhammad ibn AbduTWahhaab, 
Muallifaat akShaikh al-Imaam Muhammad ibn AbduTWahhaab (Collected by 
AbduTAzeez al-Roomi, et al. Maktabah ibn Taimiyyah), vol. 13, pp. 11-199. 
Note that although this anthology of Muhammad ibn AbduTWahhaab’s was not 
collected by him, it shall be herein referred to as “Muhammad ibn AbduT 
Wahhaab, Muallifaati’MuhammaA ibn AbduTWahhaab, Muallifaat,. Also see 
Muhammad ibn AbduTWahhaab, 135 Faaidah Lakhasuhaa Shaikh aTIslaam 
Muhammad ibn AbdiTWahhaab min Fataawa Shaikh aTIslaam ibn Taimiyyah 
(Riyadh: Daar al-Qaasim, 1421 A.H.), passim. 

3 Usrah, p. 93. 

4 Cf., Al-Uthaimeen, Al-Shaikh Muhammad, p. 29. 
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increase his knowledge by following the established custom of 
traveling from one’s area for the purpose of attaining knowledge. 



Travels to Attain Knowledge 

Traveling for the purpose of attaining knowledge has been a 
practice of Muslim scholars since the earliest days of Islam. 
Muhammad ibn Abdul-Wahhaab was no exception. These travels 
probably had a great impact on Muhammad’s thinking and intellectual 
development. It opened his mind to other areas, other practices and 
maybe even other ways of thinking. At the same time, though, it 
allowed him to witness firsthand the extent to which Muslim 
populations had strayed from the way of the Prophet (peace and 
blessings of Allah be upon him ). 1 

Al-Uthaimeen notes that two questions remain unanswered in 
the historical works about Muhammad ibn Abdul-Wahhaab. The first 
concerns the exact year whence Muhammad began his travels. The 
second concerns exactly how long Muhammad stayed in different 
locations. He notes, for example, that no work states Muhammad’s 
age when he left al-Uyainah. In any case, al-Uthaimeen concludes that 
he must have left al-Uyainah before reaching the age of twenty . 2 

After returning from his first Hajj and then studying with the 
scholars of his hometown, Muhammad again set out for Hijaaz . 3 



1 Uthmaan Ibn Bishr, Unwaan aTMajd S Tareekh Najcl (Riyadh: Daar al-Habeeb, 

1999), vol. 1, p. 28, notes that ibn Abdul-Wahhaab had already started to object 
to some of the innovations and heresies that he had seen but with no affect. 
Hence, he decided to travel to increase his knowledge and be in a better 
position to counter the evils in his society. Note that along with ibn Ghannam’s 
work, Ibn Bishr’s work forms the most important early and direct reference for 
the life of ibn Abdul-Wahhaab. The author Uthmaan ibn Abdullah ibn Bishr 
(1210-1290 A.H./1793-1873 C.E.) was a prominent scholar and historian 
originally from Julaajil. His teachers include Ibraaheem ibn Muhammad ibn 
Abdul-Wahhaab. He was an eyewitness to many of the events he covered after 
the time of ibn Abdul-Wahhaab. Vassiliev (p. 13) believes that ibn Bishr 
possibly never saw ibn Ghannaam’s chronicle, although he was well aware of 
ibn Ghannaam himself. If this conclusion is true, it means that ibn Ghannaam 
and ibn Bishr provide two independent, historicallyclose sources for the life of 
Muhammad ibn Abdul-Wahhaab. 

2 Al-Uthaimeen, AlShaikh Muhammad, p. 29. 

3 There is a clear discrepancy between what Muhammad ibn Abdul-Wahhaab’s 
grandson Abdul-Rahmaan ibn Hasan wrote and what ibn Bishr and ibn 
Ghanaam wrote concerning the route of Muhammad’s travels. According to his 
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Perhaps, he still had memories of his pilgrimage and he wished to 
return to that land to increase his knowledge. He set out for Makkah 
and performed the Hajj again. It is said that he studied with the 
scholars of Makkah . 1 However, there seems to be no mention of 
whom he studied with while in Makkah . 2 This gives the impression 
that he did not study long there and, instead, he moved on to Madinah. 

In Madinah, he was faced with an academic environment that 
was very much different from that of al-Uyainah. For example, in al- 
Uyainah, the emphasis of study was on Hanbali fiqh. In Madinah, on 
the other hand, scholars and students from all over the world were 
present. Different schools of fiqh as well as all of the other branches 
of Islamic sciences were taught there. 

Muhammad studied under a number of scholars present in 
Madinah at that time. These scholars included Ali al-Daaghistaani and 
Ismaeel al-Ajalooni . 3 However, the scholars that Muhammad was 
definitely closest to were first Abdullah ibn Ibraaheem ibn Saif 4 and 
then later Muhammad Hayaat al-Sindi 6 (who, according to al- 



grandson, he first went to Basra, then to al-Ahsaa, then back to Basra and then 
to Madinah, making Madinah his last stop. Ibn Ghanaam and Ibn Bishr stated 
that he first went to Hijaaz. This seems to be strongest opinion and the view 
followed by the majority of the scholars. Cf., ATUthaimeen, AlShaikh 
Muhammad, pp. 29-30. 

1 Ibn Bishr, vol. 1, pp. 20-21; AhUthaimeen, AlShaikh Muhammad, p. 30. 

2 It seems that he did study with Abdullah ibn Saalim ahBasri. He was a Shafi’ee 
scholar who was the leading scholar of hadith at his time in the Hijaaz. Cf., 
Abdul-Muhsin ibn Baaz, vol. 1, p. 75. 

3 Later writers also stated that Muhammad studied with the great Hanbali jurist 
Abu al-Muwaahib al-Baali. However, according to ahUthaimeen ( Shaikh , p. 31) 
that does not seem to be correct since al-Baali died in 1126 A.H. Furthermore, 
al-Nadwi and others doubt whether ibn Abdul- Wahhaab studied with al- 
Daaghistaani, since al-Daaghistaani would have been quite young when ibn 
Abdul- Wahhaab was in Madinah. However, that is assuming that ibn Abdul- 
Wahhaab met with him on his first journey to Madinah, which may not have 
been the case. Cf., Masood al-Nadwi, Muhammad ibn Abdil-Wahhaab Muslih 
Madhloom wa Muftara alaih (1977), p. 39. On the other hand, Abood (vol. 1, p. 
163-164) argues with evidence that the encounter was very possible between al- 
Daaghistaani and ibn Abdul- Wahhaab. Allah knows best. 

4 Abdullah was of the Shamari tribe. His father had moved from al-Majmah to al- 
Madinah were Abdullah grew up and studied under its scholars. Abdullah also 
traveled to Damascus to study there and then he returned to teach in Madinah. 
He had a large and beneficial library, from which Muhammad ibn Abdul- 
Wahhaab benefited. He died in Madinah in 1140 A.H. See al- 
Bassaam,vol.2,p.505. 

5 Muhammad Hayaat ibn Ibraaheem al-Sindi was born in Sind province in the 
Indo-Pak subcontinent. After studying in Sind, he moved to Madinah to 
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Uthaimeen, had the greater impact on Muhammad ibn Abdul- 
Wahhaab). Al-Uthaimeen notes that these two had a great impact on 
Muhammad ibn Abdul- Wahhaab’s thinking at a time when he was 
still very impressionable. These two not only conveyed knowledge to 
Muhammad but they set him on his path as a reformer . 1 

The first one mentioned above, Abdullah ibn Ibraaheem, was a 
Hanbali jurist and a scholar of hadith. He passed on all of his works 
from al-Bali to Muhammad ibn Abdul-Wahhaab, including all of the 
standard works of hadith and hadith commentaries traced back via 
chains to their original authors . 2 Both Abdullah and al-Bali were very 
much impressed with Ibn Taimiyyah and it is more than likely that 
Abdullah encouraged Muhammad ibn Abdul-Wahhaab to read ibn 
Taimiyyah’ s works. Furthermore, Abdullah was well aware of the 
situation in Najd, having originally come from that area. He was able 
to discuss with Muhammad the many evil practices that the people of 
that land had fallen into. In fact, one time he asked ibn Abdul- 
Wahhaab, “Do you want to see the weapons that I have prepared for 
al-Majmaa [his family’s original hometown]?” When ibn Abdul- 
Wahhaab replied, “Yes,” Abdullah took him to a house wherein many 
books were stored and he said, “These are the weapons I have 
prepared .” 3 This incident demonstrates that Abdullah, ibn Abdul- 
Wahhaab’ s early teacher, knew that “weapons” were needed for the 
people of al-Majmaa in Najd, meaning that they had strayed and a 
strong tool would be needed to correct them. In a way, he showed ibn 
Abdul-Wahhaab that the strongest tool against their evil practices was 



continue his studies, later teaching there. He was a great scholar of hadith. He 
was also a Hanafi jurist and legal theorist. He authored a number of books, 
including Sharh aTTargheeb wa aTTarheeb as well as a commentary on the 
Forty Hadith of al-Nawawi. He died in Madinah in 1163 A.H. See Khair al- 
Deen al-Zirkili, alAlaam-' Qaamoos Taraajim li-Ashhur al-Rijaal wa al-Nisaa 
min al-Arab wa al~Mustamareen wa aTMustashriqeen (Beirut: Dar ahllm al- 
Malayeen), vol. 6, p. 111. Al-Sindi had a number of students who became great 
scholars and callers to Islam throughout the Muslim world (ahUthaimeen, 
Shaikh , p. 34). (Note that some authors stated that he was the author of a 
brief commentary on Sahih akBukhari. Actually, that work was compiled by 
his teacher Muhammad ibn Abdul-Haadi ahSindi.) 

1 Al-Uthaimeen, Al-Shaikh Muhammad, p. 31. 

2 Ahmad ibn Hajar Ali-Bootaami, AlShaikh Muhammad ibn Abdil-Wahhaab-' 
Aqeedatuhu alSalaByyah wa Dawatuhu al-Islaahiyyah wa Thana al-Ulamaa 
alaih (Kuwait: al-Daar al-Salafiyyah, 1983), p. 16. 

3 Ibn Bishr, vol. 1, pp. 28-29. 
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the true knowledge that should make clear to them the falsehood they 
were on and show them the way to the straight path. 

It was Abdullah who introduced ibn Abdul-Wahhaab to al- 
Sindi and recommended him as a student. Ibn Abdul-Wahhaab and al- 
Sindi became very close and ibn Abdul-Wahhaab stayed with him for 
some time. Al-Sindi was a great scholar of hadith. He was also well 
known for repudiating innovations, objecting to polytheistic practices 
and calling to ijtihaad 1 (scholarly juristic reasoning) — all salient 
features of Muhammad ibn Abdul-Wahhaab’ s later teachings. 2 In fact, 
ibn Abdul-Wahhaab’ s great grandson Abdul-Lateef ibn Abdul- 
Rahmaan said that al-Sindi had the greatest influence on ibn Abdul- 
Wahhaab with respect to tauheed of worship, freeing oneself from 
blind obedience ( taqleed) and preoccupying oneself with the study of 
the Book and the Sunnah. 3 

Ibn Bishr records that one time Muhammad ibn Abdul- 
Wahhaab was at the tomb of the Prophet (peace and blessings of Allah 
be upon him), witnessing the people supplicating there and seeking 
refuge with the Prophet (peace and blessings of Allah be upon him). 
He then saw al-Sindi coming and he said to him, “What do you say 
about these people?” Al-Sindi responded with Allah’s words, 

^ JsUljj 4_i \3> (. Q 

“[Moses said,] ‘Verily, these people will be destroyed for that which 
they are engaged in (idol- worship). And all that they are doing is in 
vain” (al-Araaf 139). 4 



1 For example, he lamented that the people were leaving authentic, non- 
abrogated hadith in favor of their schools of fiqh that had no sanad [chain of 
authority] for their views. He is quoted in AbduhMuhsin ibn Baaz, vol. 1, p. 78. 

2 Al-Uthaimeen, AlShaikh Muhammad, pp. 31-32! AbduhMuhsin ibn Baaz, vol. 
1, p. 77. 

3 Abdul-Lateef is quoted in Ismaaeel Muhamamd Al-Ansaari, “Hayaat alShaikh 
Muhammad ibn Abdil-Wahhaab wa Athaaruhu akllmiyyahf in Buhooth 
Nadwah Dawah alShaikh Muhammad ibn Abdil-Wahhaab (Riyadh: 
Muhammad ibn Saud Islamic University, 1991), vol. 1, p. 127. 

4 Ibn Bishr, vol. 1, p. 29. Due to the use of the pronouns, both scholars being 
referred to as “Shaikh” and both scholars being named Muhammad, who 
quoted that verse in this incident is not completely clear. Most authors simply 
record the report in its original vague form. However, some writers understood 
these words as being said by Muhammad ibn Abdul-Wahhaab and others by al- 
Sindi. For example, Naseer explicitly states that it was al-Sindi who responded 
with that verse of the Quran while ahUmar and al-Ruwaishid explicitly states 
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Return to al-Uyainah and Travels to Basra and al-Ahsaa 

After spending some time in Hijaz, acquiring knowledge at the 
feet of its great scholars, ibn Abdul-Wahhaab returned to al-Uyainah. 
At that time, he must have still been fairly young (in his early or mid 
twenties perhaps) and he was still not in a position of influence and 
stature wherein he could eradicate the evils that he saw around him. 
He could offer his views on some occasions but not much more than 
that was available to him. Instead he further concentrated on his 
studies, especially the writings of ibn Taimiyyah. (It seems that ibn 
Abdul-Wahhaab was very attracted to reading — again, especially the 
writings of ibn Taimiyyah and ibn al-Qayyim. Al-Ajilaani even said 
that most of his knowledge was self-taught, coming directly from the 
Quran, the Sunnah and such writings . 1 However, it cannot be doubted 
that he studied under a number of scholars and was very close and 
greatly influenced by many of them, such as his father.) 

According to one report, he stayed in al-Uyainah for one year 
before setting out again for the purpose of study, perhaps realizing that 
he needed more study and maturation before truly being able to 
reform his people . 2 

Damascus was the center for the Hanbali school. With his 
background in Hanbali fiqh and his desire to learn more of the 
writings of ibn Taimiyyah (who lived most of his life in Damascus), it 
is natural that ibn Abdul-Wahhaab would desire to go to Damascus. 
However, his journey to Damascus would first take him to Basra, 
where he remained for some time . 3 

Basra was a prosperous, metropolitan trade center. In addition, 
it was home to many Shiites. It probably exposed ibn Abdul-Wahhaab 



that it was ibn Abdul-Wahhaab. See Aminah Muhammad Nusair, AlShaikh 
Muhammad ibn AbdiTWahhaab wa Minhajuhu fi Mubaahith al-Aqeedah 
(Beirut: Daar al-Shurooq, 1983), p. 35; Abdul-Rahmaan ahUmar, Haqeeqah 
Dawah aTImaam Muhammad ibn Abdil-Wahhaab (Riyadh: Daar al-Aasimah, 
2001), p. 13! Abdullah al-Ruwaishid, aTImaam aTShaikh Muhammad ibn 
AbdiTWahhaab fi Tareekh (Cairo: Raabitah al-Adab al-Hadeeth, 1984), vol. 1, 
p. 34. 

1 See Nusair, p. 36. 

2 Cf., al-Uthaimeen, AlShaikh Muhammad, p. 33. 

3 Al-Uthaimeen ( aTShaikh , p. 33) says that perhaps he could not find a caravan 
heading to Damascus but found one heading to Basra. From Basra, a major 
trading town, it should not have been difficult to find a caravan heading to 
Damascus. 
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to many things that he had not witnessed in his native Najd (although 
he probably would have witnessed some aspects in Hijaaz). 

In Basra, he studied fiqh, hadith and Arabic language. He 
studied with Shaikh Muhammad al-Majmoo’ee. It was in Basra that 
Muhammad ibn Abdul- Wahhaab began to object to some of the 
innovations, heresies and polytheistic acts that he saw around him. In 
particular, he stressed that all worship must be directed to Allah alone. 
(In fact, according to one report, he wrote his Kitaab al-Tauheed 
during this stay in Basra.) It seems, that al-Majmoo’ee supported him 
in those efforts. However, those who supported him were greatly 
outnumbered by those who opposed him and often times the debates 
between them would become heated . 1 

Ibn Ghannaam narrates that on one occasion a man mentioned 
the supplications to the pious and saints and Muhammad ibn Abdul- 
Wahhaab objected to what he said, explaining the correct position. 
The man responded by saying, “If what this man says is true, the 
people have not been upon anything for quite some time.” Many in 
Basra did not like what ibn Abdul-Wahhaab was preaching and tried 
to confound him in the mosque. Ibn Ghannaam narrates that 
Muhammad ibn Abdul-Wahhaab stated, “Some of the polytheists of 
Basra would come to me and throw doubts and questions at me. I 
would say to them while they were sitting in front of me, ‘All worship 
is proper only to Allah.’ This would confound them and then they 
would not say a thing .” 2 

Muhammad ibn Abdul-Wahhaab tried to advise the people 
with gentleness and kindness but such was not fruitful. Al-Nadwi 
notes that it was in Basra that ibn Abdul-Wahhaab truly started to 
repel evil without any fear except the fear of Allah. Thus he was met 
with great opposition and even his teacher Muhammad al-Majmoo’ee 
experienced hardship due to his association and support for 
Muhammad ibn Abdul-Wahhaab . 3 

It is not clear how long ibn Abdul-Wahhaab stayed in Basra but ibn 
Ghannaam states that he stayed there longer than in any other place 



1 Al-Uthaimeen, AlShaikh Muhammad, p. 34. 

2 Ibn Ghannaam, vol. 1, pp. 76. 

3 Al-Nadwi, p. 42. 
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that he had traveled to. 1 Perhaps, this is what gave him the confidence 
to begin to speak out against the heresies and innovations that he was 
witnessing. Even though, his efforts and preaching were not enough 
for him to have a strong enough base to make any real change in 
Basra. 

Al-Uthaimeen notes that Muhammad ibn Abdul-Wahhaab 
greatly benefited from his stay in Basra in three ways: (1) He 
increased his level of knowledge, especially in fiqh, hadith and Arabic 
language; (2) He became exposed on a very close basis to the beliefs 
and practices of the Shiites; (3) The opposition and arguments he 
faced gave him some training in how to answer and repel the doubts 
and questioners. 

Ibn Abdul-Wahhaab was met with much opposition, to the 
point that he was forced to leave Basra in the heat of the midday, 
walking barefoot. 2 While on the road between Basra and al-Zubair, ibn 



1 Ibn Ghannaam, vol. 1, p. 77. There is also evidence showing that during his 
residence in Basra, ibn Abdul-Wahhaab may have paid a visit to Mosul to the 
North. Khattaab argues that his trip to Mosul is largely unreported because 
the work that records it ( Gharaaib aTAthai ) was published relatively late and 
was unknown to most of the biographers of ibn Abdul-Wahhaab. At that time, 
there were two important groups of Muslims in Mosul: Sufis who were 
inundated with grave-cult worship and Salafis who were opposing such 
practices. The struggle seems to have been great between the two groups. It is 
possible that ibn Abdul-Wahhaab saw this going on and this obviously could 
have furthered his impetus to change the ways of the Muslims — as well as 
make him realize what a true jihad or struggle it was going to be. See 
Mahmood Shait Khattaab, “AHmaam Muhammad ibn Abdul-Wahhaab fi 
Madeenah al-Mausil,” in Bahooth Nadwah Dawah aTShaikh Muhammad ibn 
Abdul-Wahhaab (Riyadh: Jaamiah al-Imaam Muhammad ibn Saood ak 
Islaamiyyah, 1991), vol. 1, pp. 73-90. As a whole, though, it must be stated that 
Khattaab’s evidence that ibn Abdul-Wahhaab visited Mosul is not completely 
convincing. And Allah alone knows best. 

2 Ibn Bishr, vol. 1, p. 30. AHJthaimeen ( AlShaikh , p. 35) doubts the authenticity 
of the story concerning ibn Abdul-Wahhaab being driven out of Basra. He does 
so on two accounts. First, ibn Ghannaam, who lived earlier than ibn Bishr 
(and, according to akUthaimeen forms the basis for ibn Bishr’s work), did not 
mention this incident. Second, Abdul-Rahmaan ibn Hasan, ibn Abduk 
Wahhaab’s grandson, mentions that after going to akAhsaa, ibn Abdul- 
Wahhaab returned to Basra on his way to Madinah. Thus, his departure from 
Basra must have been a normal one. To this author, akUthaimeen’s arguments 
do not seem convincing. First, ibn Ghannaam may not have mentioned the 
incident because he was unaware of it or he simply neglected to record it while 
ibn Bishr had this report through other reliable sources. Second, Abdul- 
Rahmaan ibn Hasan’s accounts of ibn AbdukWahhaab’s travels are not 
corroborated by any other known source. (He might have relied upon someone 
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Abdul- Wahhaab was about to die of thirst. A resident of al-Zubair, 
known as Abu Humaidaan, found him. Feeling that ibn Abdul- 
Wahhaab was a very respectable looking person, he gave him water 
and led him to al-Zubair. Muhammad stayed there a few days but 
wanted to depart to Syria. However, he had somehow lost the needed 
money for such a trip (perhaps it had been stolen from him). Hence, 
he decided to return to Najd via the eastern province of al-Ahsaa . 1 

At that time, al-Ahsaa was a center of learning for all of the 
four schools of fiqh. Many students from Najd flocked to that area. 
Ibn Abdul- Wahhaab studied there with a number of scholars from 
different schools. He studied and stayed with Abdullah ibn 
Muhammad ibn Abdul-Lateef al-Shafi’ee (discussing with him some 
of the issues of Ashari belief as found in ibn Hajar’s commentary on 
Sahih al-Bukhari ). 2 He also studied with Muhammad ibn Afaaliq 3 and 
Abdullah ibn Fairooz al-Kafeef . 4 

After spending some time in al-Ahsaa, ibn Abdul- Wahhaab 
left to Huraimilaa in Najd, where his father had now moved to. 

Before discussing Huraimilaa, it is important to note that the 
most trustworthy and relied upon works concerning Muhammad ibn 
Abdul-Wahhaab state that he only traveled to Hijaz, Basra, al-Zubair 
and al-Ahsaa (all shown in Figure l ). 5 There are a number of other 



whose memory of the details may have failed him.) On its own, his account of 
ibn Abdul- Wahhaab’s travels cannot be considered strong enough to reject 
something ibn Bishr recorded. 

1 Ibn Bishr, vol. 1, p. 30! Abdul-Muhsin ibn Baaz, vol. 1, p. 83. 

2 Ibn Bishr, vol. 1, p. 30. See Muhammad ibn Abdul-Wahhaab, Muallifaat, vol. 7, 
p. 250. In this letter, ibn Abdul-Wahhaab praises Muhammad for choosing 
opinions related to faith that contradicted his traditional Ashari thoughts. 

3 Muhammad ibn Afaaliq had studied for some time in Madinah with Abdullah 
ibn Ibraaheem ibn Saif. Later, he would become one of ibn Abdul-Wahhaab’s 
opponents, challenging ibn Abdul-Wahhaab in a letter by asking him to explain 
a number of grammatical and stylistic points in soorah aTAadiyaat. He also 
actively encouraged Uthmaan ibn Muammar to abandon his support of ibn 
Abdul-Wahhaab. Cf., Abdul-Muhsin ibn Baaz, vol. 1, p. 86! al-Bassaam, vol. 3, 

p. 818. 

4 Al-Kafeef was originally from Najd and was salaS in his beliefs, being attracted 
to the teachings of Ahmad ibn Hanbal and ibn Taimiyyah. He was very pleased 
with Muhammad ibn Abdul-Wahhaab. Cf., Abdul-Muhsin ibn Baaz, vol. 1, p. 
86! al-Bassaam, vol. 2, p. 627. 

6 Journeying to different parts of the world to increase one’s knowledge is 
considered a virtuous act. Hence, it is expected that those writers who were 
closest to Muhammad ibn Abdul-Wahhaab and who were also his followers 
would be happy to list all of his travels. Since they all only mentioned these 
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less reliable works 1 that state that ibn Abdul-Wahhaab ventured to a 
number of other areas. For example, the European traveler Niebuhr 
stated that ibn Abdul-Wahhaab traveled to Baghdad and Persia. Al- 
Shashtari said that he also went to Isfahan . 2 

The unidentified author of Lam’ al-Shihaab fi Seerah 
Muhammad ibn Abdul-Wahhaab (“The Brilliance of the Meteor in the 
Life of Muhammad ibn Abdul-Wahhaab ”) 3 states that ibn Abdul- 



four areas, it is safe to conclude that these are the only areas that ibn Abdul- 
Wahhaab visited in his journeys. 

1 They are less reliable because they relied on second hand information or 
“rumors” about Muhammad ibn Abdul-Wahhaab, as opposed to the works of, 
for example, ibn Bishr and ibn Ghannaam. Furthermore, some of those works 
contain much information that is definitely incorrect. For example, Niebuhr 
stated that ibn Abdul-Wahhaab did not consider the Prophet Muhammad 
(peace and blessings of Allah be upon him) a prophet but simply a great sage. 

2 Cf., Al-Uthaimeen, Al-Shaikh Muhammad, pp. 36-37. 

3 This is a rather famous work written by, according to most scholars, an 
anonymous author. (According to ahAjilaani, the manuscript bears the name 
Hasan al-Ribki, who may have been its author.) It covers the history of the 
‘Wahhabis” from their beginnings until 1233 A.H. (1817 C.E.). Naseer (pp. 30- 
31) notes that it was the major work of reference for the majority of the 
Orientalists who wrote about ibn Abdul-Wahhaab. She states that many of the 
Arabs who later wrote about ibn Abdul-Wahhaab relied upon what the 
Orientalists wrote and thus indirectly took from this work. She concludes that 
although the Orientalists may be excused for using such a work, since they 
may not have had access to better works in the Western museums and 
universities (in earlier times), no such excuse is available for the Arab writers 
who just followed in their paths. Abu Hakeemah (pp. 9-11) has rather kind 
words to say about this book. He stated that the author does a good job of 
analyzing events, had no prejudices against Wahhabism and seemed to have 
been an eyewitness to the expedition somewhere near Basra. In this author’s 
view, though, the problem with this work is three-fold. First, the author is not 
known. Hence, one cannot tell how reliable or honest he was or what were his 
biases. Although not overtly unkind to ibn Abdul-Wahhaab, he does consider 
his teachings to be heresy. Second, the work contains a great deal of 
information that is contradicted by other stronger sources (such as on the 
lineage of Muhammad ibn Abdul-Wahhaab, his travels and so forth). Hence, if 
the information in this work is not corroborated through some known and 
reliable source, it must be dealt with very skeptically. Third, it seems clear 
from the work that the author spent no time in Najd itself. Thus, his sources of 
information were those outside of the land of the followers of Muhammad ibn 
Abdul-Wahhaab. As is known, much false information and many rumors were 
being spread about Muhammad ibn Abdul-Wahhaab in those lands and it 
seems that this unknown author used that type of information as, at least 
partially, the basis for his work. Hence, Vassiliev (p. 14) states that it is “a 
series of sketches, based on accounts by participants in the events in question, 
together with rumours and legends.” Later (p. 66), he states, “The author of 
The Brilliance of the Meteor was hostile to the Wahhabis.” Unfortunately, some 
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Wahhaab also traveled to Baghdad (wherein he married a rich woman 
who later died and left him a good fortune), Kurdistan, Hamadhan, 
Isfahan, Rayy, Qum, Aleppo, Damascus, Jerusalem and Egypt, 
returning via the Suez through Yanbu, Madinah and Makkah. It also 
states that he studied Aristotelian philosophy and Sufism in Isfahan 
and that he was also proficient in Turkish and possibly Farsi. He later 
went to Qom where he became a follower of the Hanbali school. 
Furthermore, it states that he did not begin his travels until he was 
thirty- seven years old. That work also claims that Muhammad ibn 
Abdul- Wahhaab changed his name many times during those travels 
(being Abdullah in Basra, Ahmad in Baghdad and so forth). 1 

Al-Uthaimeen notes that this means that ibn Abdul- Wahhaab 
did not leave Najd before 1 152 A.H. while it is confirmed that he had 
completed all of his journeys long before that time. Furthermore, the 
anonymous author implies that ibn Abdul- Wahhaab remained 
traveling for some twenty-five years. Thus ibn Abdul-Wahhaab would 
not have returned to Najd before 1177 A.H. — in fact, the author 
actually implies that he returned in 1186 A.H. while Sharif Suroor was 
ruling Makkah. It is an established fact that the new state in al- 
Diriyyah was founded by Muhammad ibn Saud and ibn Abdul- 
Wahhaab a good thirty years before that time. Furthermore, no one 
makes any mention of ibn Abdul-Wahhaab knowing Turkish or Farsi. 
Similarly, none of them mention him having studied philosophy or 
Sufism. 2 



later writers, such as the Orientalist Margoliouth (in writing his article for the 
first edition of the Encyclopedia of Islam), rely heavily on this work by an 
unknown author. (Later editions of the Encyclopedia of Islam replaced 
Margoliouth’s article with one written by the French Orientalist Laoust.) Even 
Vassiliev who noted such reservations about this work relied on it for some 
uncorroborated, outlandish statements concerning ibn Abdul-Wahhaab. For 
example, based on this work, Vassiliev (p. 90) states that Muhammad ibn 
Abdul-Wahhaab, “was fond of women, had 20 wives and begot 18 children.” 
Vassiliev simply notes that this may be an exaggeration. In reality, the 
chroniclers who were very keen on chronicling many details of ibn Abduh 
Wahhaab’s life, including whom he was married to and what children he had, 
mention nothing resembling this at all. The same is true for other statements 
Vassiliev makes on the same page based on Lam’ alShihaab. 

1 Cf., Al-Uthaimeen, AlShaikh Muhammad, p. 37. A refutation in English of 
these claims may be found in Vassiliev, pp. 65-66. 

2 Al-Uthaimeen, AlShaikh Muhammad, pp. 37-38. 
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A number of authorities mention that ibn Abdul- Wahhaab 
visited Baghdad. Al-Uthaimeen lists the European travelers and 
writers Niebuhr, Waring, Rouseau, Hogarth and Rehatsek who 
mention this. In addition, al-Haidari states that his father told him that 
ibn Abdul- Wahhaab visited Baghdad and studied with the eminent 
Sibghatullah al-Haidari. Again, it seems that this trip cannot be 
confirmed from any close source although there would have been 
good reason to mention ibn Abdul-Wahhaab’s study with such a 
prominent scholar. 1 

Huraimila and the Beginning of the Call ( Dawah ) 

During Muhammad’s travels, his father, Abdul-Wahhaab, was 
relieved of his duties of judge in al-Uyainah due to a dispute with the 
new Ameer , Muhammad ibn Hamad ibn Muammar. Hence, he left al- 
Uyainah and took on the position of judge in Huraimila. 2 Thus, when 
his son returned from his journeys, he headed to his father’s new 
home. This return took place between 1 144 and 1 149 A.H. 3 

Ibn Bishr mentions that upon his return, Muhammad studied 
under his father. 4 Al-Uthaimeen says that that may be correct but by 
that time, Muhammad’s own level of knowledge had probably 
exceeded that of his father. 5 If so, he could have done this simply out 
of respect for his parent. 

In any case, it was in Huraimila that Muhammad began his 
public dawah activities. He began to give lessons in the mosque. 
These included lectures on hadith, fiqh and Quranic commentary. A 
large number of people attended these lectures and greatly added to 
his prestige. 6 This was a practice that ibn Abdul-Wahhaab would 
continue throughout his entire life, even when he was one of the 
leaders of a state. He also started to object to the heresies and 
polytheistic practices of the people around him. From the beginning, 

1 Al-Uthaimeen, AlShaikh Muhammad, p. 38. Al-Uthaimeen (p. 39) makes the 
same point concerning ibn Abdul-Wahhaab’s supposed trip to Damascus. Al- 
Zirkily in aTAlaam is among those who mentioned the trip to Syria. 

2 Abdul-Muhsin ibn Baaz, vol. 1, p. 87. 

3 See al-Uthaimeen, AlShaikh Muhammad, pp. 39-40, for the different views on 
the year he came to al-Ahsaa and why this is the strongest view. 

4 Ibn Bishr, vol. 1, p. 31. 

6 Al-Uthaimeen, AlShaikh Muhammad, pp. 40-41. 

6 Ibn Ghannaam, vol. 1, p. 77. 
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he had supporters (who, it seems, were relatively small in number at 
first) and opponents. This would be a pattern that would continue 
throughout his life — and still continues today. 

It was during this time that some words were exchanged or a 
dispute arose between Muhammad and his father. 1 Unfortunately, 
none of the sources state the exact nature of this disagreement. Al- 
Uthaimeen notes that it probably was not concerning an issue of 
aqeedah (beliefs) as Abdul-Wahhaab, Muhammad’s father, did not 
lend any support to the saint-cults and other false practices that 
existed. 2 One explanation given is that it concerned the payment that 
some judges received for solving disputes. Although it is not known 
that Abdul-Wahhaab ever accepted such payments, it is clear that he 
did not consider it wrong for the other judges to accept payments of 
this nature. However, his son Muhammad considered this a type of 
bribe that is forbidden in Islam. 3 Perhaps a stronger difference of 
opinion between them was concerned with the manner of making 
dawah and spreading the true teachings (and not the content of the 
teachings itself). In any case, what is certain is that while his father 
was still alive, Muhammad, out of deference to his father, was not 
overly active and public in his dawah (propagation) efforts as he was 
to become after his father’s death in 1 153 A.H. 4 

Muhammad spent much of this time concentrating on his 
studies in fiqh, hadith and tafseer. He wrote Kitaab al-Tauheed during 



1 Ibn Bishr, vol. 1, p. 31. 

2 For an example of Abdul- Wahhaab’s thinking, see Majmooah al-Rasaail wa ak 
Masaail aTNajdiyyah li-bad Ulamaa Najd aTAlaam (Riyadh: Daar al-Aasimah, 
1409 A.H.), vol. 1, pp. 523-525. The tone and content is very much similar to 
what his son says. 

3 Cf., al-Uthaimeen, Al-Shaikh Muhammad, p. 41. 

4 Ahmad ibn Hajar Aali-Bootaami says that his father did eventually come 
around to ibn Abdul" Wahhaab’s way of thinking. See Ahmad ibn Hajar Aali- 
Bootaami, AlShaikh Muhammad ibn Abdil-Wahhaab ■ Aqeedatuhu ak 
SalaGyyah wa Dawatuhu al-Islaahiyyah wa Thana al-Ulamaa alaih (Kuwait: 
al-Daar ahSalafiyyah, 1983), p. 26. Furthermore, the French author Jean 
Raymond wrote that ibn Abdul-Wahhaab’s father was in complete agreement 
with his son but he only disclosed that fact to his closest associates that he 
could completely trust. Allah knows best the authenticity of that claim. 
Raymond is quoted in Muhammad Kaamil Dhaahir, akDawah ak 
Wahhaabiyyah wa Atharuhaa fi al-Fikr aklslaami akHadeeth (Beirut: Daar al- 
Salaam, 1993), p. 47. 
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this time 1 (or he may have “rewritten and revised” it if the report that 
he actually wrote that book while in Basra is correct). 

When Abdul- Wahhaab died, Muhammad was about thirty- 
eight years old. With the death of his father, he became the leading 
scholar in the area. He became more open in his teaching and calling 
of others to the straight path. He openly criticized the abundant 
innovations and heresies. He began to order what is good and 
eradicate what is evil. His reputation spread to the surrounding areas. 
Students began to flock to Huraimila to study with him. Even some of 
the surrounding ameers began to be influenced by or attracted to him, 
including Uthmaan ibn Muammar, the Ameer of al-Uyainah . 2 

Ibn Bishr stated that Huraimila was under the control of two 
tribes which were originally one. The slaves 3 of one of the two tribes 
plotted to murder Muhammad ibn Abdul-Wahhaab at night but one of 
his neighbors was able to warn ibn Abdul-Wahhaab and he managed 
to flee . 4 They wanted to do this because ibn Abdul-Wahhaab was 
trying to bring an end to the debauchery and evils that they in 
particular were committing . 5 

Al-Uthaimeen states that although that story may be true, it 
was probably not the only reason why Muhammad ibn Abdul- 
Wahhaab decided to leave for al-Uyainah. As noted above, the ameer 
of al-Uyainah was already attracted to and impressed by ibn Abdul- 
Wahhaab’ s teachings. Furthermore, Uthmaan’ s support would provide 
a great deal of assistance to the dawah itself, as al-Uyainah was in a 
much stronger position than Huraimila . 6 Furthermore, it was also ibn 
Abdul-Wahhaab’ s birthplace and his family had a prestigious and 
respectable position there . 7 Additionally, due to the strength of two 
competing tribes, the situation in Huraimila was closer to that of 
anarchy and would not be a suitable place to set up the kind of mission 



1 Ibn Ghannaam, vol. 1, p. 77. 

2 Cf., ibn Ghannaam, vol. 1, pp. 78. 

3 For a discussion of the potential power of slaves in some Arabian cities, see 
Vassiliev, pp. 49-50. 

4 Ibn Ghannaam, vol. 1, p. 78. 

6 Ibn Ghannaam, vol. 1, p. 78 1 Ibn Bishr, vol. 1, p. 31. 

6 Abu Hakeemah (p. 130) states that ibn Muammar “by the virtue of being the 
chief of ‘Uyayna, was the strongest among the chiefs of Najd. Thus, no other 
chiefs could attack” ibn Abdul-Wahhaab while under his protection. 

7 Al-Uthaimeen, Al-Shaikh Muhammad, p. 42. 
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ibn Abdul-Wahhaab had envisioned. 1 Hence, once al-Uyainah became 
available to him (after its Ameer had accepted his teachings), it was 
the logical choice for him to move there to allow the call to grow in 
strength and numbers. 2 

The earliest chroniclers do not mention the exact year in which 
Muhammad ibn Abdul-Wahhaab moved to al-Uyainah. Apparently, it 
was not immediately after his father’s death but after a year or two, in 
other words around the year 1 155 A.H. 3 

Residence in al-Uyainah 

Upon his arrival in al-Uyainah, Muhammad ibn Abdul- 
Wahhaab was very much welcomed and honored by its ruler. Upon 
meeting with him, Muhammad ibn Abdul-Wahhaab explained the 
fundamental principles of his teachings. He explained to him that this 
belief was the key to success in both this life and the Hereafter. He 
further explained to them that the key to their relationship was the 
support of the statement, “There is none worthy of worship except 
Allah.” Ibn Abdul-Wahhaab told the Ameer, “I hope that, if you truly 
work to support the belief in, ‘There is none worthy of worship except 
Allah,’ Allah will make you strong and give you the dominion over 
Najd and its Bedouins.” 4 These principles were accepted by the Ameer 
Uthmaan and Muhammad was given a free reign to preach the pure 
Islam. The relationship between the two grew and, in fact, 
Muhammad ibn Abdul-Wahhaab ended up marrying Uthmaan’s aunt, 
al-Jauharah bint Abdullah bint Muammar, a very influential woman in 
the area. 5 



1 Cf., Al-Nadwi, p. 44. 

2 Al-Abood (vol. 2, p. 143) also stresses that the reason ibn Abdul-Wahhaab left 
Huraimilaa for al-Uyainah was not out of fear for his life nor a desire to return 
to his birthplace. It was mostly a strategic move: what was best for the mission 
and purpose that he had already set out to accomplish. 

3 Cf., aHJthaimeen, AlShaikh Muhammad, p. 42. 

4 Ibn Bishr, vol. 1, p. 33. 

6 See ibn Bishr, vol. 1, p. 33. According to Hamad al-Jaasir, this was ibn Abdul- 
Wahhaab’s first marriage since the chroniclers do not mention any marriage 
previous to this. This seems to be a mistake as ibn Ghannaam (vol. 1, p. 26) 
refers to him getting married just before leaving for pilgrimage while Abdul- 
Rahmaan Aali-Shaikh (in Ulamaa aTDawah, cited in aHJthaimeen, AlShaikh, 
p. 28) mentions that his marriage was completed upon returning from the 
pilgrimage. For the discussion from al-Jaasir, see Hamad al-Jaasir, “al-Mar'ah 
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With the necessary personal prestige as well as the needed 
political support, Muhammad ibn Abdul- Wahhaab set about 
transforming the teachings of Islam into a reality in al-Uyainah. His 
followers and supporters grew to large numbers in al-Uyainah and the 
surrounding areas. Given his new position and authority, one could 
perhaps say that in reality he had no excuse but to physically remove 
many of the polytheistic and heretical acts that he saw around him. 
And this is exactly what he commenced to do. 

At the time, people of al-Uyainah used to revere and seek 
blessings from a number of trees and bushes in the area. Furthermore, 
there was a grave nearby in al-Jubail that was supposedly the grave of 
Zaid ibn al-Khattaab (the brother of Umar ibn al-Khattaab), who had 
died in that area while fighting the great liar Musailamah. People 
would go to that grave and seek blessings there, slaughter animals on 
its behalf, make oaths and so forth. With a very short period of time, 
Muhammad ibn Abdul- Wahhaab was able to remove all of these 
sources of polytheism from the land. 

Muhammad ibn Abdul-Wahhaab set out with six hundred 
armed men and their leader Ameer Uthmaan to bring an end to the 
pilgrimage site at the grave of Zaid ibn al-Khattaab. He demanded that 
Uthmaan join them on this expedition as otherwise he feared that the 
people of al-Jubailah would fight them. Indeed, the oasis dwellers of 
that area were going to try to defend their place of worship. When 
they saw that they were greatly outnumbered and that Uthmaan’ s 
people were ready and willing to fight, they did not fight and ibn 
Abdul-Wahhaab himself took an axe and began the demolishing of the 
tomb . 1 

Al-Uthaimeen states that there is no doubt that Muhammad ibn 
Abdul-Wahhaab ’s destruction of the tomb over the grave of Zaid ibn 
al-Khattaab without any “divine” harm coming to him must have 



fi Hayaat Imaam al-Dawah al-Shaikh Muhammad ibn Abdul- Wahaab,” 
Bahooth Nadwah Dawah aTShaikh Muhammad ibn AbduTWahhaab (Riyadh: 
Muhammad ibn Saood Islamic University, 1991), vol. 1, p. 169. On the other 
hand, Ahmad ibn Abdul-Azeez al-Husain states that ibn Abdul-Wahhaab 
married Jauharah at the age of twelve. In other words, his first marriage at 
that early age was to Uthmaan’s aunt. This also does not seem to be correct. 
Allah knows best. See Ahmad ibn Abdul-Azeez al-Husain, Dawah aTImaam 
Muhammad ibn AbdiTWahhaab Saliriyyah laa Wahhaabiyyah (Riyadh: Daar 
Alim al-Kutub, 1999), p. 53. 

1 Ibn Bishr, vol. 1, pp. 31-32. 
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convinced some of the ignorant people of the area that those graves 
truly cannot benefit or harm an individual. Furthermore, those kinds of 
actions must have also greatly increased ibn Abdul- Wahhaab’s fame 
and prestige in the area. In essence, al-Uthaimeen states, these actions 
can be considered the beginning of the practical stage of the call. 
Indeed, ibn Abdul-Wahhaab had entered into a new stage . 1 This new 
stage is one in which, in general, many people are either going to be 
strong supporters or they are going to be strong opponents. 

Going well beyond the simple removal of polytheistic 
practices, ibn Abdul-Wahhaab attempted to create a true Islamic 
society in al-Uyayna. The laws of the Shareeah (Islamic Law) were to 
be implemented in every aspect of life -superseding any customs or 
practices that contradict them. In particular, he insisted on the 
performance of the prayers -actually not just the performance of the 
prayers but their performance in congregation in the mosque. 

During this time, a woman came forward to Muhammad ibn 
Abdul-Wahhaab to admit her crime of adultery. She wanted to be 
purged of her sin -much like the woman who came forward to the 
Messenger of Allah (peace and blessings of Allah be upon him) to 
purge herself of the same sin. Ibn Abdul-Wahhaab behaved exactly 
like the Prophet (peace and blessings of Allah be upon him) himself. 
He made sure that the woman was not insane, was not raped and that 
she was making the confession of her own free will. After meeting the 
necessary conditions, ibn Abdul-Wahhaab had the woman stoned, 
with Uthmaan himself throwing the first stone. Then ibn Abdul- 
Wahhaab ordered that her body be washed, wrapped in a shroud and 
have the funeral prayer performed for it. All of this was both her wish 
and completely in accordance with Islamic Law . 2 

Al-Uthaimeen notes that this action on the part of the woman 
reflects how greatly the call of ibn Abdul-Wahhaab had penetrated the 
hearts of the individuals of that society. Indeed, it became a new 
society as before ibn Abdul-Wahhaab’ s time, there was no great alarm 



1 Al-Uthaimeen, Al-Shaikh Muhammad, pp. 43-44. Al-Uthaimeen (p. 44) also 
discusses the story of ibn Abdul-Wahhaab hearing a camel driver seeking aid 
from “the saint” Saad. Ibn Abdul-Wahhaab told him to seek refuge in the Lord 
of Saad. This caused quite a stir and the people were then divided into two 
camps. This story was mentioned by Palgrave, Rehatsek and al-Batreek. Al- 
Uthaimeen concludes that there is no truth to this story. 

2 See ibn Ghannaam, vol. 1, pp. 79-80; ibn Bishr, vol. 1, p. 32. 
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over evil practices such as adultery. However, this woman felt so 
much sorrow over her act that she came to have herself purified of the 
sin . 1 

Like what happens to virtually every purifying call or teaching, 
those who take part in evil deeds meet the steps of purification with 
great alarm and fear. There is nothing more alarming to an evil people 
than threatening their vices . 2 In fact, the following passage from Abu 
Hakima demonstrates how alarming and how dangerous this event 
was to the people around Uyayna: 

Shaikh Muhammad b. 'Abd al-Wahhab and his followers at 
'Uyayna ordered an adulterous woman stoned to death. 
Consequently the enemies of the movement 3 tried to suppress it 
before it spread to other parts of Najd. But because Shaikh 
Muhammad b. 'Abd al-Wahhab was under the protection of 
'Uthman b. Mu'ammar, the chief of 'Uyayna, the chiefs of the weak 
neighbouring towns turned to the Shaikh of the Bani Khalid, -who 
had the power to command Ibn Mu'ammar to do whatever those 
chiefs wanted. Shaikh Sulayman's [of the Tribe of Khalid] power 
was so great that Ibn Mu'ammar yielded instantly to his orders . 4 

The Tribe of Khaalid were the rulers of al-Hasaa. During times 
of drought in Najd, the Bedouins would go east to al-Hasaa, needing 
to rely upon their hospitality. Hence there was a strong connection 
between the two. Furthermore, there was a matter of a great deal of 
money. Abu Hakeemah describes the source of this money that was 
threatened: 



1 Al-Uthaimeen, AlShaikh Muhammad, p. 44. 

2 It should also be noted that those who objected to ibn Abdul-Wahhaab’s even 
tried to give Islamic arguments for why such a punishment should not have 
been meted out, claiming that ibn Abdul-Wahhaab could not carry out that 
punishment without the permission of the “greater ruler” or caliph. Ibn AbduT 
Wahhaab refuted their claim by showing that their claim contradicted the 
agreement and practice of the scholars since the time of Imam Ahmad when 
the authority of the central government was greatly diminished. Cf., aTAbood, 
vol. 2, p. 153. 

3 The teachings and followers of Muhammad ibn AbduTWahhaab are referred to 
by many researchers as a “movement.” However, many have objected to this 
term in relaiton to Muhammad ibn AbduTWahhaab and his call to return to 
the true teachings of the Quran and Sunnah. Hence, throughout this work, 
save via quotes from others, the teachings, followers and effect of Muhammad 
ibn AbduTWahhaab shall be referred to as his “call” or dawah, which is a much 
more accurate term. 

4 Abu Hakima, p. 130 (emphasis added). 
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Many people from Najd owned farms in towns of the more fertile 
al-Hasa, which led to complications with the Governors of that 
territory. For example, Uthman b. Mu'ammar, the Shaikh of 
'Uyayna in the province of al-Arid, owned a palm-tree grove in al- 
Hasa which yielded an annual profit of 60,000 golden rials. When 
he sheltered Muhammad b. Abd al-Wahhaab, Sulayman b. 
Muhammad Al-Hameed, ruler of the Bani Khalid, threatened to 
prevent the Shaikh from taking his profit if he continued to protect 
ibn Abd al-Wahhab. This resulted in the expulsion of Muhammad 
ibn Abd al-Wahhab. 1 

Elsewhere, Abu Hakima also notes the greater danger of displeasing 
the rulers from the Tribe of Khaalid: 

The Shaikh of the Bani Khalid had long been recognised by the 
inhabitants of Najd as their most powerful neighbouring chief, a 
man they must appease with gifts and homage. This was the 
position in Najd in the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. 

If the chiefs of the Arabian tribes withheld their presents from the 
Bani Khalid, the Shaikh of the Bani Khalid raided the towns of Najd 
and returned with the booty to his quarters in al-Hasa 2 

Finally, al-Uyainah’s trade was also partly carried out through the 
ports of al-Ahsaa . 3 

Due to the threat of this new moral tendency and the 
complaints that he had received, Sulaimaan, the Shaikh of the Tribe of 
Khaalid, ordered that Uthmaan either kill Muhammad ibn Abdul- 
Wahhaab or expel him from his land . 4 Uthmaan acquiesced. Ibn 
Abdul- Wahhaab tried to convince him to remain patient and that the 
help of Allah would come to them if they would remain true to the 
faith. Ibn Abdul- Wahhaab told him, “This thing that I have established 
and am calling people to is the statement, ‘There is none worthy of 
worship except Allah,’ the pillars of Islam, ordering good and 
eradicating evil. If you adhere to it and support it, Allah will give you 
dominance over your enemies. Do not let Sulaimaan worry you or 
frighten you. I hope that you will see establishment in the land and 
power such that you will control his land and what is beyond it and 



1 Abu Hakima, p. 39. 

2 Abu Hakima, p. 128. 

3 Vassiliev, p. 81. 

4 Ibn Ghannaam, vol. 1, p. 80. 
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what is before it.” Uthmaan was shy, and evil people around him 
convinced him to acquiesce to the demands of the leader of al-Ahsaa. 1 

Finally, for whatever reason (fear of losing some of his wealth, 
cowardliness, fear of harm coming to his people through an attack 
from the Tribe of Khaalid), Uthmaan told ibn Abdul- Wahhaab that he 
could no longer afford to protect him. However, it was not becoming 
Arab honor that he should be killed while under his protection. Thus, 
Uthmaan told ibn Abdul-Wahhaab that he would have to leave his 
city. This led to ibn Abdul-Wahhaab ’s migration to al-Diriyyah in 
1157 A.H. 2 and his pact with its Ameer, an event in history whose 
ramifications are still being experienced today. 

Muhammad ibn Abdul-Wahhaab’ s stay in al-Uyayna, although 
it ended in his expulsion, was definitely not a failure. His efforts were 
appreciated and when he left, Uthmaan sent with him a number of his 
horsemen to guard him on his journey to his new home. 3 Furthermore, 
as Ibn Ghannaam noted, no idols were left in the land of Uthmaan and 
the true religion had become well-accepted and clear to everyone 
there. 4 

(Incidentally, it should also be noted that it was during his time 
in al-Uyayna that ibn Abdul-Wahhaab began his practice of writing to 
other leaders and scholars concerning his mission and purpose. This 
was one of the most important ways by which he was able to convince 
others to follow his call — as well as one of the steps that led people to 
oppose him and what he wrote. In addition, while in al-Uyayna, he 



1 Ibn Bishr, vol. 1, p. 33. 

2 This is the strongest opinion concerning the date of his moving to al-Diriyyah. 
For a review of other views, see al-Uthaimeen, Al-Shaikh Muhammad, p. 54. 

3 Ibn Bishr, vol. 1, p. 33-34. Ibn Bishr originally recorded some treachery on the 
part of Uthmaan. He stated that Uthmaan sent a guard to accompany ibn 
Abdul-Wahhaab but in reality Uthmaan told that guard to kill him. In his later 
“editions,” ibn Bishr removed this story from his work, saying, “Know, may 
Allah have mercy on you, that in the first edition I mentioned things about 
Uthmaan and his horsemen... Then I verified that the story was absolutely 
unfounded and accordingly I dropped it from the present edition.” (This is 
presented as a footnote to the text, vol. 1, p. 33.) Doubt is further cast upon this 
story by the fact that it was not mentioned by ibn Ghannaam. In fact, many 
contemporary scholars, such as Ahmad al-Jaasir and Muneer ahAjilaani, 
categorically deny the authenticity of this story. Cf., al-Uthaimeen, ATShaikh 
Muhammad, p. 54! Abdul-Muhsin ibn Baaz, vol. 1, p. 91. 

4 Ibn Ghannaam, vol. 1, p. 78. 
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started his practice of sending teachers to different locales to teach 
them the basic message of Islam.) 

Migration to al-Diriyyah 

After being expelled from al-Uyaynah, a logical place for 
Muhammad ibn Abdul-Wahhaab to move to was al-Diriyyah. 
Although it was a fairly small town, having only a thousand residents 
and some seventy houses 1 , al-Diriyyah was a stable state under the 
leadership of Muhammad ibn Saud, who had held the position of 
Ameer for some twenty years by the time Muhammad ibn Abdul- 
Wahhaab came and whose reputation was quite good. Furthermore, it 
was not under the sphere of influence of the Tribe of Khaalid; in fact, 
relations between the two were not good, the two of them having 
fought as recently as 1133 A.H. Hence, its inhabitants would be a 
people who would be willing to defend someone from the threats and 
attack of the Tribe of Khaalid. 2 

Perhaps, though, the most important reason for moving to al- 
Diriyyah is that Muhammad ibn Abdul-Wahhaab’ s call had already 
been accepted by a number of prestigious people in al-Diriyyah, such 
as the Family of Suwailim. In fact, some of the members of the Saud 
family were also drawn to ibn Abdul-Wahhaab’ s message, such as the 
Ameer ’ s two brothers Thunayaan and Mashaari, as well as the 
Ameer’s son Abdul-Azeez. 3 

Ibn Bishr and ibn Ghannaam give slightly different stories as 
to what occurred shortly after ibn Abdul-Wahhaab’ s arrival in al- 
Diriyyah. Ibn Bishr relates that Abdullah ibn Suwailam hosted 
Muhammad ibn Abdul-Wahhaab and he feared what would be the 
result of having someone of ibn Abdul-Wahhaab ’s notoriety in his 
house. A number of the leading people of the city were coming to the 
house to meet with Muhammad ibn Abdul-Wahhaab. They finally 
approached the Ameer’s wife, Moodhi, who was impressed with ibn 
Abdul-Wahhaab’ s teachings, to have her convince the Ameer to greet 



1 Cf., Ahmad al-Qataan and Muhammad al-Zain, Imaam aTTauheed aTShaikh 
Muhammad ibn AbdiTWahhaab aTDawah wa al-Daulah (Kuwait: Maktabah 
al-Sundus, 1988), p. 57. 

2 Cf., ahUthaimeen, AlShaikh Muhammad, p. 53. 

3 Al-Uthaimeen, AlShaikh Muhammad, p. 53. 




